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ENGLISH PRISONS AND THEIR METHODS. 

Some little time back there appeared in a popular English 
magazine an article on "Some French Prisons," by the Gov- 
ernor of one of H. M. Convict Prisons. In the course of the 
article the writer remarked : "The necessary difficulty which 
exists in obtaining access to a prison (except as a malefactor) 
will account for the feeling of awe, tempered by curiosity, with 
which such institutions are regarded by the general public. It 
is seldom that that feeling is aroused into anything approach- 
ing animation. On occasions, however, when the administra- 
tion of English prisons is criticised, whether by well-meaning 
philanthropists or by men who have had personal though 
enforced experience of its arrangements, a certain amount of 
active interest is aroused." 

I am not a philanthropist — a "well-meaning philanthropist" 
is, I may observe, a tautological absurdity. I happen to be one 
of the other class of persons alluded to by the writer of the 
article in question — a man who has had "personal though 
enforced experience" of English prison administration, and 
who, in the course of that experience, has formed opinions and 
come to conclusions with regard thereto. I believe, despite 
the writer's remarks, that the public is largely and keenly 
interested in prison administration, and that its interest therein 
would be even more animated than it is were it enabled to 
arrive at any satisfactory opinion in respect to the same. The 
public is unfortunately bewildered by conflicting statements on 
this important matter. On the one hand it is assured by prison 
officials that the English prison system is as nearly perfect as 
anything can be in this imperfect world. On the other hand, 
the occasional prisoner whose statements on the subject from 
time to time find their way into print portrays English prisons 
as veritable Infernos. What is the public to believe? How 
can it arrive at any correct conclusions on this important 
matter ? 

I do not, of course, propose to deal with the details of 
French prison administration given by the writer of the 
article already referred to. I am only concerned with one 
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point in the article, viz. : the conclusions of the writer that "we 
have nothing to learn" from other countries in the matter of 
prison administration and that "it is very doubtful if the present 
system could be improved." What is the present English 
system and what is the result of it? Some writers in the 
press assert that the present system is a coddling one and 
"Coddled Criminals" has more than once done duty in print 
as a headline for a purely imaginary depicture of English 
prison life. The enticing alliteration rather than the facts 
beneath it probably was the cause of the particular headline in 
question, but it is quite certain that a large number of people 
really do believe that an English convict prison is far from 
being an uncomfortable place. Some little time back I read 
an article which was published in a popular London magazine 
purporting to be a veracious account of life within the walls of 
a convict prison of which I had had that "personal experience" 
already referred to. Any reader of the article in question 
would certainly have had no hesitation in returning a very 
decided answer in the affirmative to any inquiry in respect to 
criminals being "coddled." The picture drawn by the writer 
of the article was most decidedly a pleasing one, but it pos- 
sessed one grave defect, it was absolutely idealistic. The 
premises upon which the readers of the article doubtless jumped 
to the conclusion that criminals were coddled were absolutely 
false. Nevertheless, as many persons still labor under that 
delusion, it seems to be advisable to undeceive them. I cer- 
tainly possess one qualification in which the writer of the afore- 
said article and the writers of similar articles were deficient. 
I have, as I have, said, had practical experience of penal 
servitude, and, accordingly, am not dependent for my facts on 
information derived from prison officials or from a superficial 
and imperfect study of prison life from the outside. I am 
about to treat of matters within my personal knowledge, and 
I shall, I imagine, have no difficulty in showing that a very 
decided negative should be given to this question of coddling. 
Before I deal with the matter on its merits I think it right 
to say that my remarks must not be taken as, since they are not 
intended to be, an attack on English prison officials as a body. 
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Many of them, I feel sure, are most excellent men performing 
highly distasteful though necessary duties. They are bound 
to carry out the prison regulations, and they have no dispensing 
power with regard thereto. For the most part, therefore, my 
attack will be levelled against the system and not the ad- 
ministrators of it. At the same time there are, I think, com- 
paratively few men who are capable of being entrusted with 
the great power over their fellow-creatures possessed by prison 
officials. Many of them are devotees of the system as it exists 
and either cannot see or, if they see, will not admit that it is 
capable of improvement. The result is precisely what might be 
expected. Prison officials become more or less a caste and 
regard the prisoner from that standpoint. This is the inevitable 
result of all cast-iron systems, all disciplinary services, when 
publicity and effective criticism are practically wanting as 
checks upon them. I think it right to say that I make no 
charge against the writer of the article before referred to, or 
against writers of similar articles. He and they no doubt 
wrote in perfectly good faith, but they were largely dependent 
for their facts on information received from prison officials, 
and they were not afforded any opportunity of viewing what 
I may term the seamy side of prison life. Their description 
thereof was, accordingly, precisely what might have been ex- 
pected, not a veracious account, but simply a caricature. 

I am not aware what may be the precise meaning the 
word "coddled" conveys to the ordinary reader. As I have 
said the alliteration rather than the exact signification of the 
term has led to its use in connection with criminals. But if 
"coddled" be taken to mean that the criminal undergoing 
sentence is pampered and lives in comfort, not to say luxury, 
I beg leave to remark that such an idea is not merely erroneous, 
it is absolutely and essentially false. It may astonish some 
persons to learn that so far from the criminal being coddled the 
convict of to-day is far worse off than he was when transporta- 
tion was in vogue, and in almost every respect his lot compares 
unfavorably with that of a convict in any other civilised 
country. Take, for example, the case of a man sentenced to 
penal servitude for life in Great Britain and the man receiving 
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a similar sentence in Russia. In the latter country the criminal 
would be sent to Siberia and after a certain period of probation 
he would be released and within certain limits would be at 
liberty to lead his own life with more or less of freedom, very 
much as was the case in the old days of transportation from 
this country. Compare his life with the English convict receiv- 
ing the same sentence. The latter has to undergo twenty years 
of actual imprisonment before any application for his release 
on a ticket-of-leave is considered. During the whole of those 
twenty years he leads exactly the same life and receives exactly 
the same treatment. His food remains the same throughout 
his sentence. Every day of it he is confined, when not at work, 
within a diminutive white-washed cell. His dress is always 
the same. During his entire sentence his intercourse with the 
world is confined to a visit from a friend or relation for the 
space of half an hour once in two months, and the receipt and 
despatch of one letter in the same period. He gets up every 
morning at ten minutes past five, and goes to bed every night 
at eight o'clock. Throughout those twenty years he is, when 
out of his cell, never permitted to be out of sight of a prison 
official, not even when obeying the ordinary calls of nature. 
If he wilfully gets out of sight even for a minute he commits 
what is considered a very heinous prison offence. During the 
twenty years the convict so sentenced would never see a news- 
paper, and in the language of the prison rules he is "not per- 
mitted to be acquainted with public events." Now all this 
treatment may be right or it may be wrong, but it is difficult 
to understand how it can be termed "coddling." The coddled 
criminal has no existence, in fact, in England at any rate. I 
quite admit that imprisonment as it is carried out in that coun- 
try fails to punish the old gaol bird adequately. It does not, 
in my opinion, make him feel his punishment sufficiently. While 
admitting that, it is simply nonsense to refer to him as being 
"coddled." Any man who has partaken of prison pork soup, 
suet pudding, brown bread, and other prison comestibles will 
rub his eyes when he learns on discharge that for some years 
he has been undergoing a coddling process. The prisoner who 
has the slightest pretence to refinement and who is not blessed 
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with an appetite, stomach, and digestion all of an abnormal 
kind will find prison life as it is to-day a veritable hell upon 
earth. Every meal will prove a nauseating effort to take 
something which looks as detestable as it tastes. A man can- 
not help concluding that his fellow prisoners are villainous, 
because they certainly look so, and he will find it difficult to 
avoid coming to the conclusion that, arrayed in a garb which 
must have been designed to make men look villainous, even if 
they be not, he, too, is one of them. Moreover the costume is 
extremely hot in summer and excessively cold in winter. As 
regards clothes, therefore, where does the coddling process 
come in? I have stood on parade at 7.30 on a December 
morning when there were fifteen degrees of frost, with my 
teeth chattering, my feet benumbed, my hands lifeless. When 
I felt myself in this unpleasant physical condition I might have 
been amused or annoyed had I known that the British public 
was being constantly told, and a large section of it believed that 
I was being "coddled" in gaol. 

I have no intention, and it would be obviously impossible 
within the limits of this article, to enter in any detail into 
the various degradations, deprivations, and indignities to 
which a prisoner undergoing a sentence of penal servitude is 
subjected. I may, however, in passing, state that every con- 
vict is searched from four to six times daily, that he is stripped 
of his clothes at least once a month and his clothes and body 
examined to ascertain if he has any pins, pencils or such like 
contraband articles in his possession, that twice a month a 
warder in his absence "makes hay" in his cell, that is to say 
everything movable therein, bedding, books, letters, etc., is 
tossed about the cell floor to ascertain if he possesses anything 
not allowed. A leaf of a plant or a flower pressed between the 
pages of a prayer book, a note on a letter from perhaps his 
wife as to the date at which it was received is sufficient to 
qualify the convict to undergo a diet of bread and water. I 
myself have been "run in" for "committing a nuisance," viz. : 
placing some crumbs outside my cell window for the sparrows 
who came there in expectation of a meal. On another occasion 
because my tooth brush which had been long in use had become 
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rather attenuated and I sought to have it changed, I was ar- 
raigned on a charge of damaging government property. On 
neither of these occasions did it dawn on me that I was being 
"coddled." 

Prisons, of course, exist for the purpose of punishment, and 
this purpose should undoubtedly be kept prominently in view. 
That English prisons at present somewhat fail in this purpose, 
in regard to the gaol bird class, I have already stated. Every 
person is treated alike, that is the popular prison theory, and 
accordingly everyone feels his punishment not alike, but quite 
differently. To one man it is a living death, to another it is 
merely a temporary inconvenience. But in regard to any pris- 
oner, whether gaol bird or not, it is simply nonsense to talk of 
him as being "coddled." One day of a convict's life would, 
I imagine, be quite enough, rather too much in fact, for the 
journalist who glibly decides on an intricate matter respecting 
which he possesses merely that little knowledge which is 
proverbially dangerous. The curse of the present English 
prison system, in my humble opinion, is that it lends to what 
I may term reproduction, or, in other words, that when it 
catches a man who has, perhaps, in a weak moment or for some 
reason or other fallen, been found out and convicted, the treat- 
ment of that man in many cases results in his becoming a recruit 
for the criminal class. In other words, the present prison 
system is not reformatory. It manufactures criminals and it 
never succeeds in leading back the professional criminal to the 
paths of virtue, and does not even attempt it. It is a mistake, 
a crucial error, to imagine, as many right-minded people do, 
that the professional criminal is a man who loves crime for its 
own sake. This is a sheer delusion. The man is a criminal 
by force of circumstances. He moves in the orbit of his crime 
simply because no other motion is possible. He must either 
move there or disappear from the face of the earth. It is, 
surely, time the public ceased to entertain erroneous ideas on 
this head. It is certainly time that the would-be instructors of 
the public on this matter ceased to talk cant and write rhodo- 
montade in regard thereto. The professional criminal loathes 
his career just as the professional prostitute does, and would 
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just as soon be quit of it. Unfortunately in each case well- 
meaning people make the return to the paths of virtue difficult 
if not impossible. They want it done in a certain way, and 
through certain channels. They have failed to discover what 
I believe to be a great truth, that so-called charitable societies 
can perform no effective work. Individual effort, the personal 
equation, is, and must remain, the leading factor in any 
charitable work. The fallen man or woman needs personal 
sympathy as well as material aid, and the first can never be 
provided or manipulated by the machinery of any society. 

The public of Great Britain I believe to be the most humane, 
the most charitable, and, on the whole, the most conscientious 
of any in the world. It is, however, liable to be led away by 
catch words, and it does not invariably think for itself. It has 
read somewhere and often that its criminals are coddled in gaol, 
and has accordingly lulled itself into a state of apathy in regard 
to these persons. That public should, I contend, clearly un- 
derstand the precise position and the actual treatment of its 
gaol population. When it does, it will, I venture to believe, 
quickly determine that there is need — urgent need — of drastic 
reformation. At the present time it expends ^650,000 annu- 
ally in maintaining a few thousand prisoners who are employed 
in unremunerative labor and are discharged from prison in 
every way unfitted to lead an honest life. Every penny of the 
aforesaid sum is, I contend, absolutely wasted. There is 
room for the economist here, still more ample room for the 
reformer. As the world is, it is, perhaps, impossible to look 
forward to the time when prisons will be no longer necessary, 
but it certainly is possible to look forward to the time when 
prisons will be self-supporting and the inmates thereof will be 
taught in a practical and effective manner that the completion 
of their punishment will be the expiation of their crime against 
the community and that on their return to the world they will 
not find every door closed in their face and, as is now the case, a 
reversion to crime too frequently the only alternative to starv- 
ation. 

I have endeavored, I hope successfully, within the space at 
my disposal to show that no attention should be paid to the 
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rhodomontade which from time to time appears in the British 
press in regard to the "coddling" of criminals. Writers like 
the governor of the prison referred to do not, of course, make 
such insane assertions. They know better. They are per- 
fectly aware that the English prison system to-day is a distaste- 
ful and degrading punishment. They desire that it shall 
remain so because, as I think, they fail to see that a prison 
should aim at being something other or rather something more 
than a vindictive or retributive institution. In my humble 
opinion the primary object of such a place should be the 
emendation of the culprit, and that until such object is recog- 
nised, and not only recognised but given practical effect to, 
English prisons will remain as, I believe in my soul they are to- 
day, forcing houses for criminals, paupers, and lunatics. 

H. J. B. Montgomery. 
London. 



